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ABSTRACT 

A major portion of the National Fire Academy (NFA) 
executive development curriculum includes group process and team 
building instruction. This zaatericil does net contain any information 
on the family of origin amd its potenticil impact on the group process 
and team building capabilities of adults. This study examined whether 
there was a significant difference in group climate questionnaire 
scores between fire executives from functional and dysfunctional 
families of origin. A total of 70 Executive Fire Officer Program 
graduates participated in the atudy. Subjects were classified as 
functional (N=45) or dysfunctional (N=25) , tesed on their scores on 
the Family of Origin Questionnaire. The nean scores for each of the 
seven items on the Group Climate Questionnaire were compared between 
the functional and dysfunctionaQ. groups and the overatll meam scores 
v:ere aaso compaured using an unpaired t-test. The results indicated 
that there were no statistically significamt differences in six of 
the seven meam scores. The ••risk taOcing** item had the only 
significant difference. The overaill mean for the functionatl group was 
4.911 while che dysfunctional group overaai meam was 4*566; the 
difference was statistically significant. These findings suggest that 
the family of origin experience does influence group dynamics. 
Developi.ental activities need to include family of origin 
instructional methodologies to help groups become more effective. 
(Author/NB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The problem was that the National Fire Academy faculty did 
not know if a students work group climate is negatively or positively 
influenced by their family of origin experience. The purpose of this 
study was to compare the group climate scores of students from 
functional and dysfunctional families of origin. 

A total of seventy Executive Fire Officer Program graduates 
participated in the study. The procedures included classifying the 
students into two groups functional (N=45) and dysfunctional (N=25). 
The classification was made by using the Family of Origin 
Questionnaire. Each group was also surveyed with the Group Climate 
Questionnaire. The mean scores for each of the seven items on the 
Group Climate Questionnaire were compared between the functional 
and dysfunctional group and the overall mean scores were also 
compared using an unpaired t test. 

The results indicate that there was no statistically significant 
difference in six of the seven mean scores. The "risk taking" item 
had the only significant difference. Ihe functional group mean was 
5.2 and the dysfunctional group mean was 4.52, PrS.05. 

The overall mean for the functional group was 4.911 the 
dysfunctional group overall mean was 4.566; the difference is 
statistically significant at P<.01. 

The conclusion was that the family of origin experience does 
influence group dynamics. Developmental activities need to include 
family of origin instructional methodologies to help groups become 
more effective. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A major portion of the National Fire Academy (NFA) executive 
development curriculum includes group process and team building 
instruction. This material does not presently contain any information 
on the family of origin and its potential impact on the group process 
and team building capabilities of adults. The problem is that NFA 
faculty do not know if a student's work group climate is negatively 
or positively influenced by their family of origin experience. The 
purpose of this practicum is to compare the group climate scores of 
students from functional and dysfunctional families of origin. 

A descriptive research method of investigation was used for 
this study. The research question was: Is there a significant 
difference in group climate questionnaire scores between fire 
executives from functional and dysfunctional families of origin. 
There were 45 students in the functional group and 25 in the 
dysfunctional group. 

BACKGROUND AND SIGNDFICANCE 

Si gnificance 

The NFA Fire Executive Development course is scheduled to 
undergo revisions. Part of the revision process will concentrate on 
the group process and team building modules of the course, which 
account for one third of the course content. The present course 
content does not contain any information on the family of origin and 
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its impact on an adults ability to work in groups and teams. NFA 
management must decide if family of origin information needs to be 
included in the i&vised course materials. The information from this 
study will be used in the decision making process. 

In addition, this study is important because it is the first 
quantitative student needs assessment to relate early life 
experiences to present day learning needs. The methodology used in 
this study will serve as a model for future student needs assessment 
projects. 

Literature Review 

The literature reviewed for this study covered three areas; 
early childhood development, characteristics of functional and 
dysfunctional families, and group process. More specifically, how an 
individuals learning experience, in their family of origin, can 
positively or negatively influence their group process abilities in 
adult life. 

There are many concepts to be learned as part of an 
individuals early childhood development. The concepts related to 
this study are trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, identity, and 
intimacy; which are the first six stages in Erikson's (1963) eight 
psychosocial stages of human development. There are two 
underlying assumptions to the stages: 
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1. That the human personality, in principle, 
develops according to steps predetermined in 
the growing person's readiness to be driven 
toward, to be aware of, and to interact with, a 
widening social radius. 

2. That society, in principle, tends to be so 
constituted as to meet and invite this 
succession of potentialities for interaction and 
attempts to safeguard and encourage a proper 
rate and proper sequence of their unfolding. 
(Ibid: 270) 

Erikson*s psychosocial stages represent important concepts that 
people learn early in life from their family of origin. The stages are 
"...turning points, moments of decision between progress and 
regression, integration and retardation" (Ibid: 271). For parents to 
be competent in helping their children through these various stages 
they need to use a variety of child guiding approaches, but all 
approaches must "...focus on fostering the emotional needs of both 
the parents and children" (Bigner, 1979: 21). To meet the emotional 
needs of the child there must be a consistency, continuity and 
sameness of the care given to the child (Erikson, 1963: 247). 

For the family to be functional and meet the psychological 
needs of the child. Dyer (1975) indicates that three processes need to 
be in place. First, there needs to be effective communications. For 
family communications to be effective the members must be able to 
continually reexamine their assumptions about each other, take risks 
in expressing themselves, and foster understanding. This can only be 
achieved by continually practicing the communications process. 
Second, there needs to be a basis for trust among family members 
which is based on honesty, caring, mutual confidence, and openness. 
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Third, the complete spectrum of feelings must be accepted and 
revealed by the members. Families become dysfunctional when one 
or more of these processes are not present. The basic rules that are 
directly or indirectly taught to children in dysfunctional families are 
don't talk, don't trust, and don't feel (Kritsberg, 1985; Whitfield, 
1987; and Woititz, 1985). 

Dysfunctional families are caused by adult problems which 
result from alcoholism, drug addiction, physical abuse, psychological 
abuse, sexual abuse, or any other situation which does not permit the 
family to be child centered. Whitfield (1987: 2) estimates "...that 
from 80 to 95% of people did not receive the love, guidance, and 
other nurturing necessary to form consistently healthy relationships, 
and feel good about themselves and about what they do." 

Kritsberg's (1985: 50) model of the f?imily process illustrates 
the differences between how functional and dysfunctional families 
process shock events, which children experience as a natural part of 
their development. When a child experiences a shock event their 
feelings shut down and they experience disequilibrium. Then there 
is a rebound stage; when feelings start to reemerge. The resolution 
stage is next, in which the child tries to resolve these feelings in 
order to restore the equilibrium. 

Functional and dysfunctional families help the child through 
this process differently. In the dysfunctional family, mere is silence 
about the shock event, which forces the child to interpret what the 
trauma means. The family is disorganized and members do not 
support each other. Family members do not talk to anyone about the 
event, which results in unresolved shock in the child. Functional 
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families handle the shock event differently. They talk about it 
openly, there is family support and love, and emotional discharge is 
allowed to accrue. All of this allows the shock event to be resolved 
and incorporated into the childs developmental processes. 

Knowles (1972: 33) ties the literature of early childhood 
development, and family of origin together; then relates it to group 
process when he states, "...the attitudes, values, and habits developed 
in the first group in a persons life - the family - may strongly 
influence his feelings and behavior toward leaders and authority and 
toward other group members." Work groups develop their own 
unique characteristics. Both McGregor and Likert identified the 
characteristics of effective work groups. Their lists have the 
following similar aspects. Effective groups have a comfortable and 
relaxed atmosphere, there is open communications, disagreement is 
encouraged, feelings are expressed, and members trust, support, and 
help each other (Burke, 1982). 

To summarize the literature, an individuals ability to work in a 
group is influenced by their past experience, emotional tendencies, 
and psychological needs (Knowles, 1972). All of which are shaped at 
a very early age by the family environment a person grows up in. 
The literature that was reviewed supports this summary, but there 
were no quantitative studies found that compared the family 
environment to the later adult work group environment. 
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PROCEDURES 



Population 

The participants were students attending the NFA Executive 
Fire Officer Graduate Symposium. These students were graduates of 
the NFA executive fire officer program, which has a total population 
of 415. Invitations were sent to the entire population and 93 
attended the symposium. The number of students was limited, due 
to NFA budget restrictions. Students were selected on a first come 
first serve basis. 

The group was male between the ages of 35 and 55; and were 
chief fire ex|ecutives from around the co :ntry. The participants 
voluntarily applied to attend the symposium and selection was made 
by the admissions office. 

This group was selected to study by NFA management because 
they represent the students most highly trained in group process and 
team building by the NFA. The symposium was selected because it 
was the environment in which the largest number of graduates were 
together. In addition, this group of students was considered as one 
class in terms of data collection; any testing of students beyond this 
requires Office of Management and Budget approval which takes 12 
months and was beyond the timelines of this study. 
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Instrumentation 



Two instruments were used as part of this study. The Group 
Climate Questionnaire was developed by University Associates 
(Appendix A). It is designed to be used by work groups to help th'^.m 
identify their effective and ineffective group characteristics, 
lastructions for ils use indicated that group members answer the 
questions anonymously, the mean score for each item is calculated, 
the results are reported to the group, and the group uses the data to 
identify their strengths and weaknesses (Francis and Young, 1979). 
This instrument was selected because the items match the concepts 
which are critical to group effectiveness, the concepts are described 
in detail, and the concepts were taugh^ in the NFA executive 
development curriculum. 

The second instrument used was the Family of Origin 
Questionnaire which was developed by the Institute for Counseling 
and Training (Appendix B). This questionnaire was developed as 
part of a study to identify differences between employees from 
functional and dystunctional families of origin. It was selected 
because the individuals who answer yes to any of the questions can 
identify with some or all of the characteristics of growing up in z 
dysfunctional home (Woititz, 1987). 
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Collection of Data 



The group climate questionnaire and family of origin 
questionnaire were distributed to students attending the symposium. 
Both questionnaires were printed on the same sheet of paper, two 
sided copying. The instrument was included in the students 
registration packet, which they received on Saturday, the day of 
arrival. A cover letter was attached to the instrument along with a 
return envelope (Appendix C). Students were asked to complete the 
instrument, place it in the envelope, and deposit it in a marked box 
outside the auditorium on Sunday. 

The family of origin questionnaire was used to place 
respondents in the functional or dysfunctional group. An answer of 
yes to any of the e?.ght questions placed the group climate 
questionnaire in the dysfunctional group. All others, or all no 
response, were placed in the functional group. 

The scores between the functional and dysfunctional groups 
were compared for each of the seven group climate questions. In 
addition, the overall mean scoies were compared between groups. 

Statistical .Analysis 

An unpaired t test was calculated for each of the seven 
questions on the group climate questionnaire for the functional and 
dysfunctional groups and the overall mean score. This was a one 
tailed test at the .10 level of significance. This statistical method was 
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chosen because of the limited number of cases, the fact that this 
study is a preliminary investigation* and to reduce the chance of 
committing a type II error. 

Null hypothesis: There will be no statistically signiHcant 
difference between the group climate scores of the functional and 
dysfunctional groups. 

Alternative hypothesis (a): The functional group will have 
statistically significant higher group climate scores then the 
dysfunctional group. 

Alternative hypothesis (b): The dysfunctional group will have 
statistically significant higher group climate scores then the 
functional group. 

Assumptions and Limitations 

There are six assumptions to be considered. First, it was 
assumed that the students answered the family of origin 
questionnaire honestly. The questions are of a personal nature and 
are not typically discussed in casual conversation. To help ensure 
honest responses the instrument was anonymous, the students filled 
it out in privacy, and placed it in an envelope. Second, it was 
assumed that the students have a homogeneous comprehension of 
the concepts in the group climate questionnaire. The concepts 
addressed in the questionnaire were taught to all the students in the 
fire executive development course. Third, the perception of the 
students was assumed to be an accurate evaluation of their work 
teams. Fourth, a yes response on the family of origin questionnaire 
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was assumed to indicate that the student experienced some of the 
characteristics of growing up in a dysfunctional family. Fifth, it was 
assumed that the cover letter and the questionnaires were clear and 
reflect the intent of this study* Finally, it was assumed that the 
sample is representative of the total population* 

A limitation of this study was the classification of the student 
as being from a functional or dysfunctional family of origin. Detailed 
family history, through interview and questionnaire techniques, are 
needed for completely accurate classification. That type of indepth 
investigation was beyond the scope of this preliminary study. 

Definitions of Terms 

The National Fire Academy is part of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency which is under the executive branch of the 
federal government. 

Fire Executive Development Course - This is a two week 80 
hour course designed for chief fire executives from around the 
country. It is the first course taken by students in the Executive Fire 
Officer Program. 

Executive Fire Officer Program - is a series of four courses 
taken over a four year period by chief fire executives. The entrance 
requirement is that students must be members of their top 
management team. 

Dysfunctional Group - respondents that answer yes to one or 
more of the questions on the Family of Origin portion of the 
questionnaire. 
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Functional Group - respondents that answer no to all the 
questions on the Family of Origin portion of the questionnaire. 

RESULTS 

A total of seventy questionnaires were received from the 
students, which equals a 75% return rate. Twenty-five students 
answered yes to one or more of the questions on the Family of Origin 
portion of the questionnaire and forty-five students answered no to 
all the questions. The Group Climate Questionnaires were classified 
into two groups functional (N=45) and dysfunctional (N=25). 

The mean, standard deviation, score range, and standard error 
of measure was calculated for each of the seven items on the Group 
Climate Questionnaire. The results for the functional group indicates 
that risk taking had the highest mean 5.2 and openness had the 
lowest mean 4.622. Standard deviations ranged from 1.195 for 
shared values to 1.502 for risk taking and the highest standard error 
of measure was risk taking at .224 and shared values had the lowest 
at .178 (Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 



GROUP CLIMATE QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM RESULTS FOR 
FIRE EXECUTIVES FROM FUNCTIONAL 
FAMILIES OF ORIGIN 



Item 



X 



Standard Standard Error 

Deviation Low High of Measure 



Openness 

Conformity 

Support 

Confronting Difficulties 
Risk Taking 
Shared Values 
Energy 



4.622 

5.178 

4.889 

5.044 

5.2 

4.733 

4.711 



1.403 
1.211 
1.369 
1.261 
1.502 
1.195 
1.456 



2 



2 
2 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



.209 
.181 
.204 
.204 
.224 
.178 
.217 



Note: N=45 

Descriptive statistics were also calculated for the dysfunctional 
group. Shared values had the highest item mean at 4.8 and energy 
had the lowest at 4.28. The highest standard deviation was 1.763 for 
conformity and shared values had the lowest at 1.19. Shared values 
also had the lowest standard error of measure at .238 and 
conformity had the highest at .353 (Table 2). 
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GROUP CLIMA'fE QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM RESULTS FOR 
FIRE EXECX'TIVES FROM DYSFUNCTIONAL 
FAMILIES OF ORIGIN 



Item 



X 



Standard Standard Error 

Deviation Low High of Measure 



Openness 

Conformity 

Support 

Confronting Difficulties 
Risk Taking 
Shared Values 
Energy 



4.44 

4.76 

4.48 

4.68 

4.52 

4.8 

4.28 



1.66 

1.763 

1.358 

1.749 

1.759 

1.19 

1.458 



2 



6 

7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 



.332 

.353 

.272 

.35 

.352 

.238 

.292 



Note: N=25 

The functional and dysfunctional group mean scores were 
compared, using an unpaired t test, for each of the seven items on 
the Group Climate Questionnaire. There was no statistically 
significant difference in the mean scores for the following six items; 
openness, conformity, support, confronting difficulties, shared values, 
and energy. The mean scores for the risk taking item were 5.2 for 
the functional group and 4.52 for the dysfunctional group, the 
difference is significant at P^.05 (Table 3). 
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TABLE 3 



COMPARISON OF GROUP CLIMATE QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM MEANS 
BETWEEN FUNCnONAI. AND DYSFUNCTIONAL GROUPS 



Mean Calculated 



Item 


Functional^ 


Dysfunctional'' 


t value 


Openness 


4.622 


4.44 


.487 


Conformity 


5.178 


4.76 


1.171 


Support 


4.889 


4.48 


1.201 


Confronting Difficulties 


5.044 


4.68 


1.006 


Risk Taking 


5.2 


4.52 


1.707* 


Shared Values 


4.733 


4.8 


.224 


Energy 


4.711 


4.28 


1.186 



aN=45 
*'N=25 

♦Statistically significant at P5.05. 



The overall mean scores for the functional and dysfunctional 
groups were compared using an unpaired t test. The functional 
group mean was 4.911 and the dysfunctional group mean was 4.566; 
this is statistically significant at P<.01 (Table 4). 



TABLE 4 



COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONAL 
AND DYSFUNCTIONAL GROUPS 









Score 


Standard 


Standard Error 


Group 


N 




Low 


High 


Deviation 


of Measure 


Functional 


7 


4.911 


4.622 


5.2 


.234 


.088 


Dysfunctional 
*^ .... . . 


7 


4.566 


4.28 


4.8 


.188 


.071 



*Statistically significant difference between means PS. 01. 
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Both groups identified "frustration" as the bad feeling they 
most often have, 37% functional, 60% dysfunctional. Anger and fear 
of rejection received no response from either group (Table 5). 

TABLE 5 



BAD FEELING EDElSmFIED BY PERCENTAGE OF GROUP 



Bad Feeling 


Functional 
% 


Dysfunctional 
% 


Inadequacy 


4 


4 


Anger 


0 


0 


Lack of Control 


15 


16 


Unappreciated 


15 


0 


Bored 


2 


0 


Perfectionism 


6 


8 


Lack of Recognition 


4 


8 


Frustration 


37 


60 


Fear of Rejection 


0 


0 


Other 


8 


4 


None 


4 


0 



The dysfunctional group identified parent or grandparent 
alcohol or drug abuse most often 64%, Brother, sister, or child 
alcohol/drug abuse was second with 44% (Table 6), 
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TABLE 6 



RESPONSE TO FAMILY OF ORIGIN QUESTIONS BY 
DYSFUNCTIONAL GROUP N=25 



Family of Origin 




N 


% 


Parent/Grandparent - 


alcohol/drugs 


16 


64 


Brothcr/Sistcr/Child - 


alcohol/drugs 


11 


44 


Chronic Illness 




7 


28 


Adopted 




4 


16 


Foster Care 




1 


4 


Abused 




1 


4 


Pro'^iundly Religious 




6 


24 


Military Brat 




1 


4 



DISCUSSION 



The null hypothesis is accepted for six of the seven items on 
the Group Climate Questionnaire. There was no statistically 
significant difference between fire executives from functional or 
dysfunctional families of origin. For the risk taking item, alternative 
hypothesis (a) is accepted. The functional group mean was 
significantly higher at P^,05. The null hypothesis is rejected when 
comparing the overall mean scores; alternative hypothesis (a) is 
accepted. The functional groups mean score was significantly higher 
then the dysfunctional group P^.Ol. 

This study was a preliminary investigation, the results do 
indicate that the family of origin does influence adult group process 
and team building. The concept of trust, the ability to communicate, 
and the expression of feelings are learned at an early age in the 
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family of origin- These concepts and skills are not typically taught in 
school systems or work environments. This has consequences for 
individuals from dysfunctional families of origin* The extent of the 
consequences and the exact nature of the consequences remain to be 
studied. 



CONCLUSION 



This study supports the theories of Knowles (1972), Woititz 
(1986), Whitfield (1987), and Burke (1982) which all indicate that 
the family of origin experience influences adult group behavior. 

The implication is that group process and team building 
training and development activities need to include instructional 
methodologies that address the family of origin and its impact on the 
participants. This information may help participants identify why 
they behave and feel the way they do with their work group. The 
group may use the information to make their process more efficient 
and effective. 
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GROUP CLIMATE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Instructions* Please give your candid opinions of your Top Management team by rating its 
characteristics on the seven-point scales shown below. Circle the appropriate number on each scale to 
represent your evaluation. 

Openness. Arc individuals open in their transactions with others? Are there hidden agendas? Arc 
some topics taboo for discussion within the group? Can team members express their feelings about 
others openly without offense? 

Individuals arc 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Individuals are 
very guarded very open 

ConiOrmitv. Does the group have rules, procedures, policies, and traditions that arc prcventing it from 
working effectively? Arc the ideas of senior members considered as law? Can individuals freely 
express unusual or unpopular views? 

Rigid conformity 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Open group with a 
to an inappropriate flexible pattern 

pattern 

Support Do team members pull for one another? What happens when an individual makes a mistake? 
Do members who arc strong expend energy in helping members who arc less experienced or less 
capable? 

Little help for 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 High level support 
individuals for individuals 

Confronrin e Difficulties. Arc difficult or uncomfortable issues openly worked through? Arc conflicts 
confronted or swept under the carpet? Can team members openly disagree with the team manager? 
Does the team devote much energy to thoroughly working through difficulties? 
Difficult issues 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Problems arc attacked 
arc avoided openly and dircctly. 

Risk Taking. Do individuals feel that they can try new things, risk failure, and still get support? Does 

the teanri positively encourage people to extend themselves? 

Risk taking in 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Experimentation and 

work not personal exploration 

encourages are the norm 

Shared Values. Have team members worked through their own values with others? Is time spent on 
considering the cause (Why?) as well as the effect (What?)? Is there a fundamental set of values 
shared by team members? 

No basis of 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Large area of common 
common values ground. 

Energy, Do team members put sufficient energy into working on relationships with others? Does 

team membership act as a stimulus and energizer to individuals? 

Lilile energy 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 High level of positive 

directed enercy 

toward team 

From: Improving Work Groans. Dave Francis and Don Young; University Associates, 1979. 
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APPENDIX B 
FAMILY OF ORIGIN QUESTIONNAIRE 
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FAMILY OF ORIGTN 

Do/did you have a parent or grandparent who abused alcohol or drugs? YES NO 

Do/did you have a brother, sister, or child who abused alcohol or drugs? YES NO 

Do/did you live with chronic illness? YES NO 

Were you adopted? YES NO 

Were you in foster cane? YES NO 

Were you physically or emotionally abused? YES NO 

Wasyourfamily profoundly religious? YES NO 

Were you an "Military Brat"? YES NO 

What is the one bad feeling you have most often on the Team? (Check One) 

Inadequacy Perfectionism 

Anger Lack of Recognition 

Lack of Control Frustration 

Unappreciated Fear of Rejection 

Bored Other 

Please write 

None of the Above 



Adopted From: Woititz, Janet G. Hotne Awav From Home . Pompano Beach, Florida 
.^Health Communications, Inc., 1987- 
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APPENDIX C 




Federal Emergency Management Agency 



National Fire Academy 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727 




Dear EFO Graduate: 

Enclosed is a questionnaire. This information will help me in my 
research on the "Family of Origin and Its Impact on Group Process." Your 
personal responses are completely confidential. It will take about 10 minutes 
to answer the questions. 

Please fill out the questionna'.e, put it in the envelope and put it in the 
box marked Clark's Questionnaire that will be in the lobby outside "J" Building 
auditorium on Sunday morning. Please drop it off by the end of the first 
break. 

Thank you very much for your assistance. If you would like a copy of 
the results, please write me at the above address or call me at (301) 447-1069.. 



Sincerely, 



Burton A. Clark 

Management Science Program Chair 
National Fire Academy 



Enclosure 



END 



U.S. Dept. of Education 



Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) 
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Date Filmed 
July 19, 1991 



